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have estimated that pure liquid styrene is absorbed through human skin
at an approximate rate of 9 to 15 mg/cm2/hr.  For humans, exposure of
the hands to liquid styrene for a few minutes could be equivalent to
an inhalation exposure to an atmosphere containing 12 ppm for 8 hr.

Disposition*  Styrene is distributed rapidly to all tissues in
the body, especially to adipose tissue.  In fact, the ratio of styrene
in fatty tissue to styrene in brain tissue in rats after an inhalation
exposure of 7.9 pmol/liter for 4 to 10 weeks may be as high as 25:1
or 30:1 (Savolainen and Pfaffli, 1978).  The same investigators
observed similar ratios for styrene in lipids to styrene in blood.

Pharmacokinetic studies with mice (Bergman, 1979) and with rats
and humans (Ramsey and Young, 1978) have shown that the disposition of
styrene may be simulated by a two-compartment model.  Ramsey and Young
(1978) have calculated that humans exposed to an atmosphere containing
80 ppm of styrene absorb the substance at an approximate rate of
100 mg/hr.  Since the concentration of styrene in blood approaches
a nearly constant concentration of 0.9 jig/ml after a 6-hr exposure,
it may be calculated that the total body clearance of styrene in
humans is approximately 12.7-26.5 ml/min/kg (Ramsey _e_t _al., 1980).
This rate is similar to the estimated average hepatic blood flow
in humans (approximately 20 ml/min/kg).

These calculations suggest that nearly all of the styrene in
blood is cleared as it passes through the liver.  After cessation
of the exposure, the concentration of styrene in blood declines
rapidly; the half-life of the a phase is approximately 0.58 + 0.08
hr, whereas the half-life of the g phase is approximately 13.0 + 0.7
hr (Ramsey and Young, 1978; Ramsey et _al., 1980).  Because a steady
state is not completely reached even after a 6-hr exposure to styrene,
it is difficult to establish with precision the relative areas under
the curve for the a and 3 phases.  It is evident, however, that a
significant proportion of the total area under the curve is associated
with the a phase, an estimate that supports the view that styrene is
rapidly eliminated from humans. Moreover, less than 3% of the absorbed
styrene is exhaled, even though styrene is rapidly absorbed by inhalation.

In pharmacokinetic studies of styrene in rats exposed to an
atmosphere containing 80 ppm styrene, Ramsey and Young (1978)
estimated that styrene was absorbed at approximately 2.85 mg/hr.
By the end of a 6-hr exposure, the concentration of styrene in
blood had reached an almost constant value of approximately 0.8
Ug/ml.  From these values, the total body clearance of styrene
in the rats can be estimated to be approximately 59 ml/min.  Un-
fortunately, the authors did not report the size of the rats.  If
they weighed 300 g, the total body clearance would exceed the
hepatic blood flow in rats (*75 ml/min i/kg""1) (Pang and Gillette,
1978).  Thus, there may be extrahepatic elimination of styrene in